MARRIAGE

of building a pottery at the foot of the knoll upon which Limnei;slease
stood.

The scheme started with the niche she had decorated in the Red Room.
The next step was to decorate the ceiling, and finally to start a class for
modelling in clay. All the local people came to these classes. In the even-
ing the villagers from Compton would come, in the afternoons the squire
would sometimes drive over in his carriage. From these classes Mary
devised a scheme to build a mortuary chapel for the village. The chapel
was of her own design and was to be a really co-operative effort. Local
clay was dug up, a furnace built, and each member of the class directed to
do a special bit of work. Thus the coachman was entrusted with the
modelling of angel faces to go over the doorway. When the chapel was
completed it was a fantastic erection. The local clay, contrary to expecta-
tion, burnt a bright red which time has never toned. The walls and roof
are enormously thick and somewhat resemble Egyptian architecture. A
cloister nearby follows an Italian design and there is a Pre-Raphaelite well
head. But the most extraordinary feature of the chapel is the symbolism.
Almost every brick is adorned with a head, a leaf, a flower, or other Celtic
symbol. The interior is decorated with tow and plaster. Trees of life and
angels of death in deep blue dresses twine upward to the roof. Gilt wings
and silver souls are confused in the green foliage. It is all extraordinarily
remote from the very English elm crowned hill outside. The completion
of the chapel made Mary more ambitious. She decided to train up the
promising boys in her modelling class to be potters. They were given a
school house and a thatched building was built for them. Unlike many
such schemes it did not peter out immediately, and the Compton pottery
continues to this day.

Watts of course was too old to have much to do with these projects. It
was indeed rumoured that he had been seen after his eightieth birthday
slung up to the roof of the chapel in a basket. But this was not the case,
and the most he had to do with the chapel was to give it a picture and
open it officially in his doctor's robes. Indeed, the chapel and all the
schemes of this sort were Mary's. She was playing an important role in the
Home Arts and Industries. Watts would make the journey to the annual
Exhibition whenever he was in good enough health. Moving among the
stalls of Pre-Raphaelite embroideries, coarse homespuns, or extraordinary
designs for jugs and pots he felt very much at home. The exhibits, soi
seemed to him, were practical as well as aesthetic and dealt a blow at "the
monster of industrialism. They inspired him to invent a grate in the shape
of a basket He was getting very old and the journey from Guildford to
London fussed him a great deal. He would arrive far too early at the